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SAMUEL CRISP. 


The writer of the following letter is described 
by Sewell asa clergyman of the Episcopal church, 


who became a member of the Society of Friends. | 


The letter is without date, but appears to have 
been written about 1708. 


Wy dear Friend,—I1 received a letter from 
thee, the week before last, which was sent by 
thy uncle Bolton: there were a great many kind 
expressions in it, and in thy sister Clopton’s like- 


wise; I acknowledge myself much obliged to’ 


you both, and to the whole family, fur many re- 
peated kindnesses, and if my school had not 
engrossed so much of my time, 1 would have 
taken opportunity to answer my dear friend’s 
letter now, and upon that account my delay will 
be more excusable. 

The news thou hast heard of my late change 
ix really true, | cannot conceal it, for it is what 
I glory in; neither was it any prospect of tem- 
poral advantage that induced me to it, but a 
sincere love to the truth, and pure regard to my 
own soul: neither can I be sufficiently thankful 
to God, that he hath let me live to this glorious 
day, and not cut me off in the midst of my sins 
and provocations against him; he is long suffer- 
ing to us-ward, not willing that any should 
perish, but that all should come to repentance: 
he hath brought me off from the forms and 
shadows of religion, and let me see in a more 
illustrious manner what is the life and substance 
of it, as he found me in some degree faithful to 
that measure of light and knowledge he had be- 


stowed on me, whilst I was in the communion of 


the Church of England ; therefore he was pleased 
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of late, as I humbly waited upon him, to make 
known to me greater and deeper mysteries of his 
kingdom; and I can truly say, that I find by 
daily experience, as | keep low and retired into 
that pure gift which he hath planted within me, 
things are every day more and more éleared up 
to me, and the truth shines and prevails greatly 
over the kingdom of darkness; and if I should 
now turn my back upon such manifestations as 
these, and entangle myself again with the yoke of 
bondage, surely I should grieve the Holy Spirit, 
so that he might justly withdraw his kind 
operations,-and never return more to assist and 


| comfort me; for God is not mocked; religion 


| is a very serious and weighty thing ; repentance 
and salvation are not to be trifled with, nor is 
| turning to God, to be put off till our own time, 
eisure or convenigncy, but we must love and 
{cherish the least appearance of Christ, not 
slighting or despising the day of small things, 
| but embrace the first opportunity of following 
Christ in any of his commands : when he speaks, 
there is such force and authority in it, that we 
cannot stand to cavil, dispute, or ask questions ; 
| for unless we will be so obstinate as to shut our 
eyes against the sun, we must needs confess to 
the truth of his doctrine, and presently strike 
in with it; and therefore when for several weeks 
| I had lived more privately and retiredly in Lon- 
don, than was usual, fasting twice or thrice in a 
, week, or sometimes more, spending my time in 
reading the Scriptures, and in prayer to God, 
| this was a good preparation of my mind, to re- 
| ceive the truth which he was then about to 
make known to me. I lamented the errors of 
my past life, and was desirous to attain a more 
excellent degree of holiness than I had dis- 
covered in the Church of England. In this 
religious retirement God knew the breathings 
of my soul, how sincere I was, and resigned to 
him when alone. I wanted him to set me free, 
and to speak peace and comfort to my soul, 
which was grieved and wearied with the burden 
of my sin: for though | had strictly conformed 
myself to the orders and ceremonies of the 
Jhurch of England, and had kept myself from 
running into any great or scandalous enormities, 
the fear of the Almighty preserving me, yet 
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still I had not that rest and satisfaction in 
myself which I desired, and greatly longed for. | 
I found, when I had examined my state and | 
condition to God-ward, that things were not'| 
right with me. 
As for a sober and plausible conversation 

the eye of the world, 1 knew that was a very 
easy attainment. A good natural temper, with 
the advantage of a liberal education, will quick- 
ly furnish a man with abilities for that, so that 

he shall be looked upon as a saint, and very | 
spiritual; when perhaps in chains of darkness, 
in the gall of bitterness, and in the very bond 
of iniquity. If this sort of righteousness would 
have done, perhaps I might “make as fair pre- 

tensions that way as some others; but alas, [| 
quickly saw the emptiness and unsatisfac tori- | 
ness of these things: this is a covering that 
will not protect or hide us from the wrath of 
the Almighty, when he comes to judgment. It} 
is not a man’s natural temper, or his education, 
that makes him a good Christian; this is not 

the righteousness which the gospel calls for, nor 
is this the truth in the inward parts which God 
requires. The heart and affections must be 
cleansed and purified before we can be accepta- 
ble to God; therefore it was death to me to 
think of taking up my rest in a formal pretence 
of holiness, wherein yet I saw to my grief, 


abundance of people wrapped themselves, slept 


securely and quietly ; dreaming of the felicity | 
of paradise, as if heaven were now their own, 
and they needed not trouble themselves any 
more about religion. I could not entertain so 
dangerous an opinion as this, for then 1 shouk i) 
be tempted to take up my rest by the way, whilst 
I was travelling towards the promised land I} 
think I made a : little progress in a holy life, and 
through God's assistance | weakened some of | 
my spiritual enemies, whilst I lived in the com- 
munion of the national church. I thank my} 
God, I can truly say, whilst I used those pray- 
ers, I did it with zeal and since rity, in his fear 
and dread; but still I ceased not my earnest | 
supplication to him in private, that he would show 
me something more excellent; that 1 might get 
a complete vietory over all my lusts and pas- 
sions, and might perfect righteousness betore | 
him; for I found a great many sins and weak-| 
nesses daily attending me: and though I made | 
frequent resolutions to forsake those sins, yet | 
still the temptation was too strong for me; so 
that often I had cause to complain with the} 
apostle in the bitterness of my soul, “ O wre tched | 
man that I am, who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death?” Who shall set me free, | 


j|my heart next moment? 


O divine life! O 
seraphic soul! O that I could always stand 
here; for here is no reflection, no sorrow, no 
repentance: but at God’s right hand there is 
perfect peace, and a river of unspeakable joy. 
O that we might imitate the life of Jesus, and 
be thoroughly furnished unto every good word 
and work. This was the frequent breathing of 
my soul to God when I was in the country, but 
more especially after I had left my new prefer- 
ment of a chaplain, and took private lodgings 
in London. In this retirement I hope I may 
say without boasting, that 1 was very devout 
and religious, and 1 found great comfort and 
refreshment in it from the Lord, who let me see 
the beauty of holiness; and the sweetness that 
arises from an humbled, mortified life, was then 
very pleasant to my taste, and I rejoiced in it 


}more than in all the delights and pleasures of 


the world. 

And now it pleased God to show me, that if 
I would indeed live strictly and holily as becomes 
the gospel, then I must leave the communion of 
the Church of England ; but knew not yet which 
way to determine myself, nor to what body of 
men I should join, who were more orthodox 
and more regular in their lives. As for the 
Quakers, so called, 1 was so great a stranger to 
them, that I had never read any of their books, 
nor do L_remember that ever 1 conversed with 
any one man of that communion in my whole 
life. I think there was one in Foxly, whilst I 
was curate there; but I never saw the man, 
though I went several times to his house on 
purpose to talk with him, and to bring him off 
from his mad and wild enthusiasm, as I then 
ignorantly thought it to be. As for that way, I 
knew it was every where spoken against. He 
that had a mind to appear more witty and 
ingenious than the rest, would choose this for 
the subject of his profane jests and drollery; 
with this he makes sport, and diverts the com- 
pany: for a Quaker is but another name for a 
fool or a mad man, and was scarce ever men- 
tioned but with scorn and contempt. As for 
t| drollery, I confess I was never any great friend 
to it; but indeed if all were true that was laid 
to the Quakers’ charge, 1 thought they were 
some of the worst people that ever appeared in the 
world, and wondered with what face th y could 
call themselves Christians; since I was told 


they denied the fundamental articles of the holy 


faith, to which I ever bore the highest venera- 
tion and esteem; and notwithstanding I had 
always lived at the greatest distance from that 
people, and was very zealous in the worship of 


and give me strength to triumph over sin, the the Church of England, and upon all occasions 
world, and the devil: that I may in every thing | would speak very honorably of it, moreover was 
please God, and there may not be the least | content to suffer some few inconveniences upon 
thought, word or motion, gesture or action, but | that account, as thou very well knowest; yet 
what is exactly agreeable to his most holy will, | my father still looked upon me as inclining to 
as if I saw him standing g before me, and as if'| the Quakers ; and some years ago signified to 
I were to be judged by him for the thought of!a friend, he was afraid I would become an en- 
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thusiast ; and whilst I was at Bungan school, he 
sent me two books to read that were written 
against the Quakers, one of which was John 
Faldo’s: who had been sufficiently exposed for 
it by William Penn. 

(To be concluded.) 


rance of her religion, and quite in the gaiety of 
the world. She deeply lamented the state of 
her unhappy country, to which a fatality seemed 
to attach, and spoke of her own particular trials, 
having lost four of her children. Whilst we 
were endeavoring to make her sensible of the 
mercies which are often hid under the most 
painful dispensations, an English missionary, who 
had been engaged in preaching to many of the 
Polish refugees in the country, came in with 
Professor Pétavel. They became much inter- 
ested for the Countess, and in reply to some of 
her questions, the missionary explained the truths 
of the gospel in a clear and satisfactory way. We 
rejoiced in the unexpected meeting; several 
others came in, and it proved a memorable 
visit. 

“When again alone with the Countess she 
continued her history, opening her heart to 
M. Y. with the greatest confidence. In former 
years, she said, she had been drawn to seek the 
Lord, but for awhile affliction seemed to harden 
her heart, and she lost the religious impressions 
she had received; but now she felt again a 
desire to become acquainted with her Saviour, 
for she was miserable and felt the need of such 
a refuge. 

“22d.—In the afternoon the Count and 
Countess paid us a visit. He is a man of strong 
mind, weary of the disappointing pleasures of 
the world, and happily turned to seek comfort in 
walk with our dear friend Pétavel’s family, quite | the substantial truths of religion. The Countess 
to the top of the mountain, from which we had | was delighted to find that we were of the same 
the most delightful view possible. In the evening | Society as William Penn, whose name her father 
we took tea with them ; and, a few others coming! much revered. They desired permission to at- 
in, we hada religious opportunity before part-|tend our meeting; and a little before the hour 
ing. It is extraordinary how great is the desire | we called on them, and they accompanied us to 
to hear the word in its simplicity; they love| Professor Pétavel’s, where we had a room quite 
the simplicity of the gospel, but probably are/| filled and a good meeting. At the conclusion, 
not prepared, as yet, to hold silent meetings} M. Y. made some apology to the Countess for 
alone. They all say it is remarkable we should | the imperfect manner in which the communica- 
be sent among them in this time of war in the| tion was made; but she replied, ‘ It comes from 
land with the message of peace.” the heart, and it goes to the heart.’ After the 

The little meeting which had been begun by | meeting none seemed disposed to move, and the 
Auguste Borel had been discontinued in conse-| Countess commenced asking questions directing 
quence of his removal into the country. He |to passages of the Scriptures, apparently de- 
visited them, and they found him alive in the|sirovs to confirm the practices of the Romish 
truth and full of affection as before. Church, but sincerely seeking to have the con- 

Amongst a number of new acquaintances, one | viction of her own heart confirmed that they 
of the most interesting was a Polish Countess.| were errors. It is not easy to describe the in- 
She longed near them, with her husband and|terest which this seene presented. An accom- 
child, and sent to desire the liberty of calling on | plished Roman Catholic lady proposing questions 
them. Martha Yeardley had often longed to|of the deepest moment, and the learned but 
become acquainted with her; and she, as she| pious and humble Professor Pétavel answering 
told them afterwards, had felt so strongly in- |them with the Bible in his hand, while a room- 
clined towards them, when she met them on the / ful of attentive hearers were, we trust, reaping 
promenade, that she could not rest without seek- | deep instruction.” 
ing their acquaintance. The journey to Ancona took them seventeen 

“ At the time fixed,” say J. and M. Y., “the! days; they crossed the Alps by the Simplon, 
Countess came alone, her husband being unwell, and traversed Italy through Milan and Bologna. 
and asked a few questions respecting our views} Finding no suitable vessel for Corfu, with the 
in travelling. She is a Roman Catholic by pro-| assistance of their Greek friend they hired a 
fession, but has been brought up in great igno-| lodging, and gave their time to the study of 
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MEMOIR AND DIARY OF JOHN YEARDLEY. 
(Continued from page 599.) 


The next halting-place on their route was 
Basle. This city, and the little canton of which 
it is the capital, were then in a state of civil war. 
The great political eruption of 1830, by which 
half Europe had been convulsed, continued to 
agitate Switzerland long after it had spent its 
force elsewhere. On the 3d of the month, a 
little more than two weeks before the date at 
which we are arrived, a large body of the citi- 
zens, under arms, went out to reduce the peasants 
to subjection ; the latter gave them battle amongst 
the hills and entirely defeated them, killing 200 
of their number. ‘The ferment was gradually 
subsiding when J. and M. Y. were in the city. 

At Neufchitel they took a lodging a little 
way out of the town, by the lake, and remained 
there a month, receiving and making calls and 
holding meetings for worship at the houses of 
their friends, as Professor Pétavel’s 
Chatelain’s, and in their own rooms. 

“9th mo. 24th.—In the afternoon had a long 
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Italian and the Modern Greek. Religious la-| 
bor was hardly to be thought of: the govern. | 
ment of the town and every public office was | 
under the direction of the Roman Catholic 
priests, of whom there were more than 400. 
However, they were enabled to hold improving 
intercourse with some individuals, mostly Greeks; 
“for whom,” says Martha Yeardley, “ we felt} 
much interest, and some, I believe, became attach- | 
ed to us; we gave them a few books.” 

On the 21st of the Eleventh month John and | 
Martha Yeardley left Ancona, and had a safe 
but suffering voyage of two days to Corfu, the 
capital of the island of that name. 

“Tsaac Lowndes, of the London Missionary 
Society, received us with much affection and 
kindness, and his wife and daughter are very 
desirous to promote our comfort. They took us | 
to see a furnished house in the town, a part of} 
which will suit us remarkably well. We think | 
it a providential thing to have such comfortable 
quarters to come to 

“11th mo. 24th—I went with I. L. to the 
First-day school in the village, about a mile 
from the town. A delightful morning, and a 
delightful sight to see about sixty fine Greek 
children reading the New Testament in the 
modern language. Their countenances are love- 


ly and interesting, and their anxiety to hear and 
answer questions is great ; their aptitude in com- 
prehending the subjects offered to them exceeds 


all [ have hitherto seen in any class of children 
of similar standing. The little group was com- 
posed of nearly all girls, clean and neatly dressed 
in the costume of the country. 

‘‘27th.—To day we received a long visit from 
Lord Nugent, President of the Ionian Govern- 
ment, who had heard of our arrival on the 
island, and was anxious to see us, He is very 
kind and extremely open with respect to his 
plans for the improvement of the jail, and for 
cottage cultivation. He desired me to go and 
see some unoccupied land without the gate. 

“‘ 28th.—According to appointment we went 
to the palace, and were received by Lady Nugent 
with marked simplicity and kindness. We were 
introduced to Lord L. and other persons of in- 
fluence, took tea, and spent a most agreeable 
evening, and I hope a profitable; for all our 
conversation was on the subject of bettering the 
condition of the peor and destitute children. 

“12th mo. 3d.—This morning we received a 
visit from a roomful of Greeks. We are desirous 
to cultivate the acquaintance of the Greeks as the 
object of our visitof gospel love. Yesterday we 
were visited by several of the military officers 
and their wives, who will, I hope, co-operate 
with our plans of benevolence. Lord Nugent’s 
taking us by the hand opens the way to all 
others of rank and standing. 

“1834. 1st mo. 6th.—To-day we received a 
visit from the young Count Francois Sardina. 
We had much conversation with him on the 
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subject of the intercession of saints. He could 
not admit that they practised the adoration of 
saints, they only meant to hold them up as ex- 
amples of piety and virtue, and to induce others 
to follow them. We pointed out to him the 
importance of taking Him for our example who 
spake as never man spake, and has left us an 
example that we should follow his steps. This 
young man is very inquisitive and inclined to 


| be sceptical, but under all has serious impres- 


sions. Many of the Greeks who are not entirely 
built up in their superstitions sare inclined to 
doubt respecting the truths of Christianity. We 
were glad to put into his hand J. J. Gurney’s 
Evidences. 

“23d.—This evening we had another long 
visit from the Count. We entered very fully 
into Church discipline, and left few points of 
faith and doctrine untouched, either in his 
Church or ours. I do not remember ever to 
have been more closely questioned ; but I think 
this young person sincere in his inquiries. I be- 
lieve it is a precious time of visitation to his soul ; 
he is very amiable and affectionate, and acknow- 
ledges the evils and vanity of the world.” 

Although to preach and teach the gospel was 
the primary object of John and Martha Yeard- 
ley’s errand, the temporal improvement of their 
fellow-men was by no means foreign to their 
mission; and we have often seen that plans for 
the promotion of industry and self-support were 
to the former objects of peculiar interest. Du- 
ing their residence at Corfu no small portion of 
his time was occupied with the establishment of 
u model farm, which seems to have been a joint 
scheme on his part and that of the administra- 
tion. A grant of land was obtained from the 
Senate, and the prisoners, with some of the 
poor, were set to work to cultivate it. Some of 
the land owners watched the progress of the 
experiment, with the intention, if it should be 
successful, of introducing the plan upon their 
estates. 

We may conclude this account of their resi- 
dence in Corfu, with some general remarks on 
the religious character and condition of the 
inhabitants. 

“We trust,” say they, “our sojourn in Corfu 
may not have been in vain: if we may only be 
permitted to prepare the way for the further 
enlargement of the Saviour’s kingdom on the 
earth, we may well be content. Preparing the 
way it may truly be called, for there is a great 
deal to be done among a people just emerging 
from barbarism, and bringing with them all the 
fixed habits of ignorance and superstition, before 
a door can be opened for the direct preaching of 
the gospel. Their mode of reasouing is strong 
and wily, and they ask questions which can only 
be answered in private conversation and by 
Scripture proof. A great means of affording 
help must be by educating the rising generation 
and by the diffusion of Scriptural knowledge 
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Many of the priests are extremely ignorant, and | ever restored again. Therefore, [say tread over 
some of them have only learned by rote the|the Dead, and that which works in that nature 
service of their own church in the ancient|and reach to the witness in all; so will ye stand 
Greek; their knowledge, therefore, cannot be| for God, and God will bless you in the day of 
founded on their own search for Scriptural truth, | trial.” GeorGE Fox. 
seeing they have not had the opportunity of ex- 
amining for themselves. In some instances, 
when we have presented to them the New 
Testament in the modern language, they have ; 2. 
said, with a look of anxious gratitude, ‘ This is Having recently made a hasty visit amongst 
what we want; we priests teach in the churches these Indians, the writer has thought a short 
what we do not ourselves understand.’ ” account of their present condition may interest 
(To be continued.) the readers of the Review. The Delawares 
nichslaiabicc occupy a tract of land bordering on the Missouri 
and Kansas Rivers, averaging 10 miles wide and 
40 long. It isan exceedingly inviting and valu- 
able tract, being mostly beautiful, rolling prairie, 
interspersed with a sufficient supply of timber, 
well watered, and very productive. Such a coun- 
try, lying at the confluence of two great rivers, 
surrounded by a thickly settled country, and en- 
joying great commercial advantages, is much 
coveted by the whites, and it is rather improb- 
able that the present owners will long be allowed 
to retain undisturbed possession. A very small 
portion of it is occupied, or in any way used by 
| its present owners. 
The tribe at present numbers about one thou- 
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DELAWARE AND SHAWNEE INDIANS. 


Extracted for Friends’ Review. 

The right joining in marriage is the work of 
the Lord only, and not the priests or magistrates ; 
for it is God’s ordinance, and not man’s; and 
therefore Friends cannot consent that they 
should join them together. For we marry none, 
it is the Lord’s work, and we are but witnesses. 
But yet, if a Friend, through tenderness, have 
a desire that the magistrate should know it, 
(after the marriage is performed in a public 
meeting of Friends and others, according to the 
holy order and practice of Friends in truth 
throughout the world, and according to the 


manner of the holy men and women of God of} ,ang. A few of their leading men live in good 
old,) he may go and carry a copy of the certifi- | ;ouses and have large farms under cultivation ; 
cate to the magistrate . Friends are left to their | but it is said that, in the houses, there is gene- 
freedom herein. But for prsens OF manguerenes rally a lack of good domestic management and 
7 ony ee og that relation, it 18 NOt) neatness. The larger proportion of the popula- 
according to the Seripture ; and our testimony | tion live in small log houses, generally located in 
and practice hath been always against it. It Was | or near the timber, cad by a stream, for conveni- 
God's work before the Fall, and it is God 8 work ence in obtaining water, and cultivate a small 
ay ee Restoration. Epistle of Georg | piece of ground, generally preferring clearing the 
Fox, 1669. timbered land to occupying the prairie. They 

Friends, let God’s wisdom have the sway of| are generally indolent and averse to much work, 
your minds, and let it be the end of all your|and spend a large portion of their time in loung- 
words ; beware of that spirit that leads out of it| ing about and in sleeping. They have but few 
into any thing. There is a day coming, wherein | comforts in their houses, and live contentedly on 
some may wish that they had walked in wisdom, | very little, principally corn, beans and bacon. 
as touching the weaknesses one of another, or | Their dress is partially civilized, and their gene- 
the failings one of another; for what know ye | ral appearance in that respect like an untidy 
who may stand or who may fall in the day ‘of | white person. Several white men have married 
God’s trial? Then many, that have been un-| Delaware women and live in the tribe. Many of 


stable, may wish that they had kept their secrets the Indians keepa few cattle and ponies, which, 
in their bosoms, and in God’s wisdom sought to | when not in use, are allowed to roam about and 
restore all, and not to scatter; as their spirit | pick up a living, which they are able to do dur- 
doth, which cannot bear and cover the weak- | ing nearly the whole year. The Indians have been 
nesses one of another, who are yet in the wil-| greatly annoyed lately by the whites stealing 
derness, where the trials are many. I have seen | their cattle and horses, many of which are run off 
great danger in this thing. Wherefore beware | into the adjoining States and sold. 

of that spirit, that cannot bear one with ano-| They speak their own language, and but few 
ther, or forgive one another ; for that which can-| of the women can speak English, and many of 
not, will discover rather than cover, and bring! the men speak it imperfectly. But few of them 
a cloud over many wheresoever it is received, | are religious professors, and many of them are 
and raise the contrary in many, and vail the|said to retain an attachment to their ancient 
just (it may be in whole meetings) for want| idolatrous practices. A small number have con- 
of wisdom to be stayed inthe meek spirit, which | nected themselves with the Methodist Episcopal 





trys all spirits and gives clear sight of things. 
For want of this many may be cast by and scarce 


Church, South, and one is a minister in that 
denomination ; and from thirty to forty are mem- 
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bers of the Baptist Church. Through the care; THe SHawnese.—This tribe numbers about 
of the Missionaries amongst them, every one in|860. They have sold their land to the U. 8. 
the tribe who can read the English language is | Government, except 200 acres for each man, wo- 
supplied with a copy of the Holy Scriptures.| man and child, which they have selected and 
They are not long-lived, and suffer much from | hold as private property. These selections hav- 
sickness. Some of them employ regular physi-|ing been made without particular reference 
cians, others call upon the Baptist menetany, {96 proximity to each other, they will soon be 
who frequently administers medicine, and others | pretty thoroughly intermixed with the white set- 
rely upon their own “ doctors,” who are generally |tlers. In addition to the land, they receive an 
stupid, ignorant, and debased characters. Many | annuity of about $100 each, which ceases 
of the men, and some of the women, use intoxicat-| in about two years. The country is an exceed- 
ing liquors to excess. The only Missionary} ingly valuable and desirable one, and is being 
establishment at present amongst them is the|rapidly filled with white settlers. Many of 
Baptist. This is under the charge of John G.| those who first settle amongst the Indians 
Pratt, a Baptist minister, who with his wife, | are of a debased and worthless character, who 
has labored amongst them for twelve years aim to live by fraud and theft, and selling liquor. 
past, and amongst adjoining tribes for eight|The passage through their country of the great 
years previously. They are excellent and de-| Santa Fe road, also brings them in contact with 
voted laborers in the Master’s vineyard, and have many of those employed in that trade who are 
a model establishment. They are greatly aided| not what they should be. A few slaves have 
in their labors by a superior female teacher who | been held by some of the wealthier of the tribe, 
has been engaged in the work for twelve years | but at present it is thought none are-owned by 
past,and by other competent assistants. When Indians; a very few have been held by white 
the writer visited the school it contained fifty | men who have married into or are otherwise con- 
scholars, the larger children having been with-| nected with the tribe. Their chiefs and council- 
drawn to aid in planting corn. The teachers re-|men are said all to be steady, temperate men, 
ceive $75 per year, for each scholar, from the|and nearly all opposed to slavery. They live in 
U. 8. Government, which, with economy and | pretty good houses and have large and well culti- 
good management, pays the greater part of the | vated farms. Their farm work is mostly done by 
expenses of the institution. The children are| hired white laborers. Some of their wives are 
taught the ordinary branches of an English | neat and frugal, and keep cleanly and comfort- 
education, and learn rapidly, when it is consider- | able houses well furnished. Most of them have 
ed that they have to acquire the English lan-| good orchards, and an abundance of stock upon 
guage. Particular attention is paid to their moral | their farms, and they generally have about them 
and religious training, and they are taught tho-|all the comforts of a good class of farmers in 
roughly in the Scriptures, and some of the older | Ohio and Indiana. Many of them have travelled 
scholars appeared to havea good general know-|and intermingled with whites until they possess 
ledge of the truths ofthe Gospel. They also render | much intelligence, courtesy and refinement. After 
some assistance about the work; the girls in the| this class there is another which comprises the 
house and the boys out doors. There is a|larger proportion of the Shawnese, who live in 
large frame building which is occupied by the|small log and frame houses and cultivate good 
Mission family, another for lodging and sitting | farms; many of their houses are well furnished 
rooms for the children, and a school room; all| with good beds, chairs, &c., and some have 
beautifully situated upon the border of a prairie, engravings hung upon their walls. The women, 
neara large spring, and adjoining timber. The | however, are not generally good housekeepers, 
want of perseverance and regularity in the schol- | and the inside of their houses shows a want of neat- 
ars impedes their improvement; and in many|ness and order. But few of the women speak 
cases, when they return to home influences they | the English language, and possessing the shyness 
fall back into the habits of their parents. Still, | and reserve natural to the race, it is difficult for 
a continued progress is made in improvement] one unacquainted with their language to com- 
amongst them, and certainly the religious instruc- | municate much with them. Most of the men 
tion imparted will not be lost, but be “found| can speak English sufficiently to be understood, 
after many days.” but very few talk it readily. We saw none of the 

The Delawares cling to their nationality, and |Shawnese but what lived in houses as good as 
are quite averse to giving up their government | the cabins of the early white settlers of the West, 
and becoming citizens of the United States, fear-|and nearly, or quite, all cultivate some ground. 
ing that they will be overreached in trade and | Many are satisfied with a few vegetables, and all 
soon lose all their property. In case of a treaty|can live contentedly on very poor fare. They 
and sale of their lands, many of them desire to | are said to be kind, and to divide freely with each 
remove to the Indian Territory west of Arkan-| other in case of need. Intemperance is sadly 
sas, greatly preferring the easy indolent habits| prevalent amongst them, and sickness prevails 
to which they are accustumed to the restraints of | much, and they do not appear to be a long-lived 
civilized life. jrace. Some of those who have been educated at 
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the: missions retain many of the habits hen: form- 
ed, and show the effect of the training received, 
whilst others have degenerated almost to 
their former habits. We may hope, however, 
that the knowledge thus obtained is very seldom 
entirely lost. The Methodist Church, South, have 
a large mission establishment amongst them, 
having a section of land fenced and much of it 
in a high state of cultivation, with large and 
well arranged brick buildings. They receive 
from the U.S. Goveroment six thousand dollars 
per year, and bind themselves to keep up a school 
They are 
warm advocates for siavery, and have lost the 
confidence, to a great extent, of the Shawnese. 
Their school now contains only eight scholars. 
Friends have, for many years past, had a mis- 


for not exceeding eighty scholars. 


sion establishment amongst the Shawnese. They | 


receive no compensation from the government, 
and board and educate gratuitously such children 
as are sent tothem. The establishment is at 
present under the charge of Simon D. and Mary 
H. Harvey, who have been engaged there for 
the last three years. 
siderable confidence in and attachment to 


. *“” i 
The Indians manifest con- 


ence, out strict attention paid to their moral and 
religious culture. As civilization and christiani- 
zation would be the great objects of such an es- 
tablishment, every effort should be used to teach 
them in a knowledge of the Scriptures and of 
the doctrines of the Gospel. It would be well for 
Friends to consider whether they are prepared 
to render the necessary pecuniary support for 
such an institution, and otherwise to sustain the 
hands of those who would be engaged in the 

work. The farm at present occupied by Friends 
is a well located and desirable one. The build- 
ings are old, and will need extensive repairs and 
some additions. Friends are, by the treaty be- 
tween the Shawnese and the U. 8. Government, 
allowed to retain possession of the property as 
long as they keep up a school for Shawnese chil- 
dren. Negotiations are at present progressing to 
procure a fee simple title to the property, with 
some prospect of success. The Indians them- 
selves appear anxious that Friends should have 
the title, and their Council has joined in a petition 
to the U. S. Government for that purpose ; but a 
new treaty will be necessary before the object 





Friends, but do not feel as much interest in the 
cause of education as would be desirable. Their 
children are sent to school irregularly, and with- 
drawn for slight causes. Parental attachment is 
strong, and the parents are unwilling to allow 
their children to remain long from home. 

The school is, at present, small, numbering 
only 15 scholars: nine girls and six boys. Ages 
from three to fourteen years. Shawnese, 12; 
Delaware, 1; Oneida, 1; 
children are employed to some extent in assisting 
about the house and farm. The Friends who 
are there at present are laboring under great dis- 
advantages, and it may be a question whether 
the institution can be profitably maintained much | 
longer in its present form. The influx of white 
settlers, and consequent opening of schools’ 
throughout the territory occupied by the Shaw- 
nese, will affurd such of them as wish to educate 
their children the opportunity to do so without 
sending them from home to board, a practice to | 
which they are quite averse. An institution 
which would receive and educate orp yhan chil- 
dren, and keep them until of sufficient age to 
provide for themselves, might be filled from the | 
Shawnese and neighboring tribes. The task of 
conducting such an institution would be a labori- 
ous one, and should be undertaken by no one ex- 
cept from a sense of religious duty sufficiently 
strong to enable them cheerfully to undergo the | 
hardships and privations which are necessary. It 
would require, too, a much larger expenditure of 
money than is made at the present establishment. 
Frequent changes in the management are un- | 
desirable. If such an institution is kept up 
creditably to our Society, and profitably to the 
Indians, it must be made ane xample of neatness 
and order ; the children trained in habits of obedi- 


| 


Wyandotte, 1. The | 


can be leg gally effected. ©. F. C. 


-_—~e- 
EXACTITUDE OF SCIENCE. 

In anumber of The Cornhill Magazine, just 
received, we find a continuation of Mr. Lewes’s 
highly interesting and intelligible “ Studies 
in Animal Life,” which opens with a charac- 

lteristic anecdote of Professor Richard Owen 
|the English Cuvier : 
“T was one day talking with professor Owen, 
\in the Hunterian Museum, when a gentleman ap- 
proached with a request to be informed respecting 
the nature of a curious fossil, which had been dug 
, up by one of his workmen. As he drew the fossil 
from a small bag, and was about to hand it for 
| examination, Owen quietly remarked: ‘“ That is 
the third molar of the under jaw of an extinct 
. species of rhinoceros. The astonishment of the 
; gentleman at this precise and confident descrip- 
tion of the fossil, before it had quitted his hands, 
was, doubtless, very great. I know that mine 


lwas, until the reflection occurred that if some 


one, little acquainted with editions, had drawn a 
volume from his pocket, declaring he had found 
it in an old chest, any bibliophile w mild have 


‘been able to say at a glance: “That is an 


Elzevir;” or, “That is one of the Tauchnitz 
classies, stereotyped at Leipzig.” Owen is as 


| familiar with the aspect of the teeth of animals, 


living and extinct, asa student is with the aspect 
of editions.’ ; 

Professor Owen, deseribed by Humboldt as 
the greatest anatomist of his age, and by another 
‘eminent writer as the Newton of natural his- 
tory, once informed us that his reputation was 
never jeopardized until the femur or thigh-bone 
of an unknown animal from New Zealand shown 
to him was instantly referred to the class of 
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The importance of a division of their lands, 
so that every one may hold his farm in fee, is 
urged by the Indian Agent in his Report, and 
he recommends the government to make a 
survey and allotment, at the same time providing 
checks to guard against individuals transferring 
or encumbering their land. “ Their progress in 
the further improvement of their lands,’ says A 

D. Bonesteel, “ is not to the extent, or perhaps 
as fast as it might be, which may, in some 
degree, be attributable to the fact that the lands 
are stil] held in common; this tenure does not 


birds, though no bird so large had hitherto been 
known to exist on the earth. He built up, on 
paper, a skeleton of the gigantic bird to which, 
Science told him, the fragment of bone must 
have belonged, and sent his drawing, with a paper 
stating and justifying the grounds of his assump- 
tion, to be published in the Transactions of the 
Zoological Society of London. The paper and 
drawing were so published, but the editors of the 
Transactions affixed a note disclaiming any belief 
in the “extravagant theories of Mr. Owen.” 
Many months passed, and Mr. Owen was ridi- 
culed, at home and abroad, about his monstrous 
bird. At last, a young naturalist, (son, we think, 
of Dr. Gideon Mantell, the geologist,) sent a box 
of bones to Professor Owen, from New Zealand, 
and these, when put together, made a complete 
skeleton of a bird, which answered in size, form, 
and all other particulars, to the description which 
Owen had made from a sight of a single femur. 
Of course the laughers were silenced, and Pro- 
fessor Owen’s reputation, as a paleontologist, 
was established at once and for ever.— The Press. 























excite that ambition to improve and cultivate 
which they would naturally have could they 
hold their lands in severalty.” 

It is represented, also, that the present Reserve 
contains a much larger quantity of land than the 
Indians will ever require for use, and they are 
desirous of selling the surplus portion. This 
arrangement, the Agent thinks, will be highly 
beneficial to them, affording the means of making 


anita ae 

FRIENDS’ REVIEW. permanent improvements on the lands they re- 
tain. It seems, too, that the Stockbridges and 
Munsees, whose present location is unsatisfactory, 
are anxious to purchase of the Oneidas, provided 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 2, 1860. 


THe OnempDAs or Wisconsin.—Since our 
last issue, which contained an appeal on behalf 
of these Indians, a Friend started to Wisconsin 
from this city, with the means of relieving their 
wants to a considerable extent. Prompt action 
was important, in order to furnish seed for Spring 
crops before the season for planting passed away. 
It may be interesting to many of our readers to 
receive further information of this tribe of the 
Aborigines. 

In the Report of A. D. Bonesteel, U. S. 
Indian Agent, to the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs at Washington, dated the 6th of Tenth 
month last, at Fond-du-lac, Wisconsin, we find 
the Oneidas thus noticed :—“ In my visit to the 
Oneida Reserve, I see an improvement in the 
condition of that people, somewhat for the better. 
They are possessed of a fine farming tract of 
land, and with a little more industry would live 
more comfortably than now; as it is, they seem 
to provide pretty well for themselves; and I 
judge this must be the case, as I hear of no 
general or individual suffering for the want of 
subsistence and support.” This, of course, re- 
ferred to their condition last autumn, and not 
to their present situation, when their scanty 
supplies are exhausted by a long winter. 










a treaty can be made with the United States 
authorizing the sale of their own Reserve. 


It is stated that the chiefs and head men of 


the Oneidas are setting a good example to their 
people in all that appertains to a moral or 
social life, and the condition of the people im- 


proves sozaewhat in this respect. The use of 
intoxicating liquors, everywhere destructive to 
happiness and prosperity, is represented as greatly 
retarding the advancement of this tribe in eivili- 
zation and virtue, but the teacher of one of the 
schools in his report to the Agent states that 
there is a greater degree of anxiety to advance 
in civilization manifested on the part of the 
more steady and sober class, than he has hereto. 
fore observed. 

So far as regards the attendance of the Indian 
children at the two schools and their progress in 
learning, the reports are encouraging, but in the 
first month of last year, one of the school houses, 
together with all the books and furniture, was 
destroyed by fire. The school, numbering twenty- 
four boys, and fourteen girls, was afterwards 
opened in a small house belonging to one of the 
chiefs. A new building was immediately com- 
menced with funds contributed by friends of the 
Indians, but it was not completed in the Ninth 
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month last, and two hundred dollars were needed 
to finish it for use. 

Having been kindly furnished by A. B. 
Greenwood, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, with 
a volume containing his Report for 1859, and 
the document accompanying it, from the Agents 
and Superintendents of the various tribes within 
the States and Territories, we may be able to 
furnish our readers, occasionally, with portions 
of the large amount of valuable and interest- 
ing information contained in it. 

Silica 


Marriep, on the 23d of 5th mo. last, at Friends’ 
Meeting-house, Brownsville, Penna., Joserpn Havi- 
LAND, of Dutchess Co., N. Y., to Lypia H. Sranuey, 
of the former place. 

er — 

Diep,—At Chappaqua, Westchester Co., N. Y. on 
the 30th of 3d mo. last, after a short illness, Samven 
Haicut, in the 87th year of his age, a valuable mem- 
ber of Chappaqua Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

In taking a retrospective view of the life and 
character of this dear friend, we are reminded of the 
sweet language, ‘‘ The hope of the righteous shall 
be gladness,’’ a hope ever manifested by his uniform 
cheerfulness and resignation under every afflictive 
dispensation. 

A few days before his decease he remarked toa 
friend, ‘‘All is peace, my sufferings will soon be 
over, my day’s work is done;’’ and again to his chil- 
dren, ‘* Allis peace.’’ 

We reverently believe that his work was done in 
the day time, and when the solemn message was 
sent, ‘‘Steward give up thy stewardship, for thou 
mayest be no longer steward,’’ that he was gathered 
as ‘‘ A shock of corn fully ripe into the heavenly 
garner. 

, at Pleasant Plain, Iowa, on the 22d of 4th 
mo., 1860, Timman P. Hinsnaw, aged 27 years, a 
member of Pleasant Plain Monthly Meeting, 

His disease was of a lingering and peculiar charac- 
ter, but borne with meekness and patience; and from 
many expressions which fell from his lips, we feel 
assured that he is now at rest; often saying, ‘‘I am 
just waiting and anxious for the time to come.”’ 

And on the 2d of 5th month, 1860, Isatan, son of 
Tilman P. and Leah J. Hinshaw, aged seventeen 
months and fourteen days. 




















, on the 6th of 5th mo., 1860, near Poolesville, 


DAMASCUS FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 


Damascus, Mahoning Co., Ohio, about one mile 


south of Damascus Station, on the Pittsburgh, Fort 
Wayne and Chicago Railroad. 


Jesse Luoyp, Principal. 
WiuiaM P. Pivxaam, Associate Principal. 
The first term of this Institution will commence 


on Third-day, Tenth month 2d, 1860, and continue 
twenty-one weeks. 


It is designed to make it a school which Friends 


will find desirable for the education of their chil- 
dren, but not excluding such as are not Friends who 
are willing to comply with its regulations. 


Students will be admitted at any time during the 


session, and charged for the whole time for which 
they enter. 


For the purpose of reducing theories to practice, 


increasing the interest in scientific research, and 
impressing truth indelibly on the mind, an appro- 
priate set of apparatus will be provided. 


Opportunity for boarding with Friends or others, 


or for self-boarding, will be afforded at reasonable 
rates. 


For further particulars, circulars, &c., address 


Edward Williams, Damascoville, Mahoning Co., Ohio. 


ot. 

—+ +0> — 

The Alumni Association of the N. E.Y. M. B. School, 
will hold its Annual Meeting at Newport, R. I., on 
Second-day of Yearly Meeting week, the 11th of 6th 
month. An oration by Prof. Thomas Chase, of 
Haverford College, and a poem by John G. Whittier, 
will form a portion of the exercises. All persons 
who have been at any time connected with the Insti- 
tution, either as officers or students, are invited to 
attend. Puy BE. Cuase, Secretary. 

Philada., 5th mo. 19/h, 1860.—4t. 


-—-— - 
COLLINS’S JOURNEY THROUGH RUSSIA AND SI- 
BERIA, AND HIS VOYAGE DOWN THE AMOOR. 
(Continued from page 604.) 


We reached Ekaterinburg on the 16th of De- 
cember, 1856, on the thirteenth day out from 


| Moscow, not having as yet slept in a house on 


the road. We found a very comfortable hotel 
here, in which we obtained rooms without beds, 
but provided with sofas and lounges, chairs, 
tables, mirrors, and warmed to a pleasant summer 
heat. It seems to be the practice in Russia for 


. | persons on the road to furnish their own bedding. 
Montgomery Co., Maryland, Desoran Orme, aged 38 poe a i I h Eas Russi: 1 Sil a 
years, wife of Charles Orme, and daughter of Basil | A traveller throug vastern ussia and Siberia 
and Phebe Pleasants. Her illness was of short dura- | soon learns to get along without warm beds and 
tion. In all the relations of life she endeavored downy couches, which would only tend to unfit 
faithfully to perform her duty. Her self-sacrificing him for the hardships of the road. We, however, 


spirit was ever ready to administer to the necessities 
of every one temporally and spiritually. 
ency of weather ever kept her from the performance 
of her duties at home or abroad, where she felt called. 


No inclem- 


found it no hardship to sleep on our own furs 
and skins, and to make our own bed upon the 
floor of a warm room, after having passed twelve 


Early in life she consecrated her best affections to! nights in our sleigh. 


her Saviour, and truly was that life a beautiful | 


exemplification of the Christian graces. The few 
weeks of her illness her sufferings were great, yet 
not one murmur escaped her lips, but in humble 
submission she bore them with Christian patience, 
repeatedly saying, ‘‘Thy will, not mine, be done on 
earth;’’ then, with a bright and holy joy, she said, 
“* there is not a cloud in my sky;’’ and though from 
suffering she was unable to say much, her joyous 
expressions of happiness left the assurance of a con- 
tinued peace with her Maker. 


Ekaterinburg is about 1,122 miles from Mos- 


|cow; contains some 25,000 inhabitants, and is 


situated on the river Iset, near some lakes. It 
is well built, with several fine churches, maga- 
zines, stores and markets; and is the seat of 
much industry in copper, iron, glass, marble and 
precious stones. There appears to be much 
wealth here, and the markets are plentifully 
supplied with meats, game, fish and vegetables. 
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We laid in a supply of fresh fish, quails and 
white bread, for the road, at reasonable prices. 
The weather was pleasant, because there was no 
wind, yet the atmosphere was hazy, so that the 
surrounding country was shut from view. The 
thermometer indicated 2° below zero. Our time 
was spent agreeably in visiting various work- 
shops, and in looking about the town, to say 
nothing of the real, substantial, downright hard- 
sleeping that we luxuriated in during the two 
nights we remained in the city. 

Ekaterinburg, perched upon the very summit 
of the Ural chain, half European, half Asiatic, 
takes one by surprise as he is entering into 
dreary and frozen Siberia. Its appearance would 
do credit to any country in Europe or America. 
The works in marbles and precious stones are 
very extensive and remarkable, and a stranger 
might occupy himself profitably for a month in 
their inspection. But my pathway lay so far to 
the east, and time being a great object with me 
just then, I was constrained to hurry away from 
this as I had from other places of interest on the 
road. 

We departed from Ekaterinburg by daylight, 
the first time we had done so at any stopping- 
place since we left Moscow; the country was 
covered with snow, but not in the least so as to 
impede travel. 

The descent of the Ural is so easy and regu- 
lar, that with but little grading a railroad track 
would take the place of the present post-road : as 
an impediment to a railroad from Europe into 
Asia, the Ural Mountains amount to nothing. 
Much of the descent was well wooded, and had 
the appearance of having been subjected to the 
axe at regular periods, the trees were so uniform 
in their growth. 


Twelve stations brought us to Tumen, a hand- | 


somely situated city, on the western branch of 
the Oby, and about 160 miles in a south-westerly 
direction from Tobolsk, and now its rival as one 
of the storehouses of the carrying-trade of the 
great Asiatic-European commerce. It is here 
that the two streams of trade meet from the east 
and from the west; one to rest before setting out 
on its great journey thousands of miles to the 
east; the other, to gather strength to cross the 
Ural into Europe, after its fatigue and hardships 
on the steppes and rivers of Asia. 

The town is 198 miles from Ekaterinburg, 
1,758 from St. Petersburg, and has a population 
of twenty thousand ; of late years it has super- 
seded Tobolsk in the eastern transit trade, and 
hence its growth in importance and population. 
Tobolsk formerly monopolized the entire transit 
of the eastern trade. 

The weather had not, as yet, been very cold, 
only on the western side of the mountains, 
coming up from Kazan, on the steppes, with 
piercing wind blowing from the north and north- 
east—then the mercury was at 10° below zero. 
The cold was steady at Ekaterinburg, but was 
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not in the least unpleasant, because the atmos- 
phere was calm. 

We left the old beaten track by way of To- 
bolsk, and turned soutierly, directly towards 
Omsk. The country here is populous, with 
evidences of Tartar origin among the people, 
though they are pretty thoroughly Sclavonized. 
Much of this country would be interesting, if 
traversed in the summer, but the interminable 
horizon of snow is very monotonous. The coun- 
try evidently contains much well cultivated land, 
as we judged from the amount of stock and the 
good condition of the horses. 

After a long, cold drive, with the mereury at 
15° below zero, we reached Ischem, a town of 
five or six thousand inhabitants. It was market 
day, and the streets presented a lively and gro- 
tesque appearance as we passed along through the 
crowd of sledges, horses, men and women, with 
an indescribable medley of provisions and mer- 
chandise exposed for sale in the open streets, 
either arranged on frames or rude tables, or 
spread upon the ground. It was evident, from 
the looks of the people, that we were quite as 
great curiosities to them, as they and their wives 
were to us. 

Ischem is not far to the north of the Kirgeese 
country, consequently we found the real, pure 
Tartar face somewhat prominently mixed up 
with the Sclavonic; in fact, this was formerly 
the seat of a formidable Tartar nation, where the 
successors of Gengis Khan held sway over a 
numerous and warlike people. 

We rested at a trakter for several hours ; had 
our sleigh repaired and new ropes put to the 
shafts; bought more rope and wrought-nails ; 
packed into our sleigh, and separated from 
Ischem on the third day since we entered Asia. 
| We were whirled along at full speed during 
most of the day and night, along frozen water- 
| courses or over lakes, seeming to have abandoned 
ithe regular road, but we came regularly to vil- 
lages, where we obtained horses, and again sped 
merrily on. The road was often narrow, and 
the snow outside of the tracks was very deep. 
At night we thumped and jolted against innu- 
merable freight-sleds, either going from or to- 
wards Ischem, and were frequently detained in 
the road waiting for them to yield us the track. 

These sleds generally run in gangs of ten to 
fifty, most commonly drawn by a single horse 
each, with one driver to every third or fourth 
sled; the cargo weighs from seven to ten bun- 
‘dred pounds. The second horse is tied to the 
tail of the first sled, and so onto theend. A 
‘thousand of these sleds have been passed by 
|us in one day’s travel, and at this season of the 
year the majority of those going west were loaded 
, with tea from Kyachta. 
| We reached Omsk in the night, unfortunate- 
| ly, for I wished to see it by daylight. It is ap- 
| parently a well built place, covering a large 
| extent of ground, and seems to be regularly laid 
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On the morning of the 25th of December, 
1856, we galloped through the streets of Tomsk 
and drove into the court-yard of the “ Gosten- 
nitzah Inostranetz.””’ We found warm rooms and 
with the ever-welcome samovar, and real genu- 


out. It is the seat of government for the = 
si Chinese tea, soon made ourselves as comfort- 


trict of Tobolsk, and has about 20,000 inhabit- 
ants. We found a very comfortable trakter, and 
while our horses were changing, had tea and 
beefsteaks for dinner. 

After leaving Omsk we hastened along over 
the terrible Barabinsky Steppe, which is much 
dreaded by Siberian travellers. . We were caught 
here at night in a furious snow-storm, and our 
companion’s sleigh was swamped in a drift, the 
driver having missed the road. Our yamschek, 
after driving on some time, stopped and listened 
for the tinkling bells. He presently got down,| After getting thoroughly thawed out we rode 
and thrusting his head into the window of our|and walked about the city, and it being the 
sleigh, said: “ Baren nyat kolokel, nyat drogay| commencement of the annual fair, we had a 
snyag ochen mnogo.” “Schto tam takoy ?””| good opportunity to witness something of the 

| 


able as possible. 

Our meals were served in our rooms, and as 
usual we made our sleeping places ourselves with 
our own furs, cloaks and skins. On the whole, 
we contrived to spend a tolerably pleasant Christ- 
mas night in the city of Tomsk 


we asked, What is the matter? He again re-| traffic and see many of the people from the 
peated “that he heard no bells; that the other/ southern borders. ‘Tomsk has about twenty 
vashok was not coming, and that the snow was|thousand inhabitants, and is the centre of a 
very great.’’ ‘“ Well,” said we, “ what is to be| very extensive, and for Siberia, well-peopled 
done? We must not goon without our com-| country. The land is fertile, abounding in stock 
panions ; it is necessary that we go in company;|and grain. There are a large number of mines 
go back and see what has happened.” He reached to the south and east end considerable trade, ex- 
tous the rope reins through the window, and|tending into Tartary, which, with its annual 
hastened back on the road. Before leaving us,| fair, makes the city the seat of an extensive 
however, he called loudly by name his brother| commerce. At all events, we found here many 
yamschek, but received no answer. We remain-| stores and warehouses, markets and bazaars, with 
ed in this position two long hours before we} fish, flesh and fowl, all effectually preserved b 
heard the bells and the shouts of the drivers. As freezing. The fish, when being handled, rattled 
our companions came up we started off, the snow | like so many bricks. Loads of iron, tea, wool, 
falling in fitful, blinding showers. I feared that | tallow, honey, hides, skins, furs, hay, grain, 
we should certainly lose the road, and have a} chickens, turkeys and fish, filled the streets and 
horrible night in the snow-drifts, but either the lined the approaches to the city, and thousands 
driver or the horses possessed a kind of instinct | of chests of tea lay piled in the streets, being 
for finding roads where none was visible, and | transshipped on its way from Kyachta to Nijne- 
after a most tedious and uncomfortable journey | Novgorod. Bukarians, Songarians, Kalmuks 
of several hours, we reached the next station,|/and other Tartar tribes added variety to the 
nearly used up. Hot tea was quickly provided, | costumes of the people and excitement to the 
and we regained our spirits and our warmth. scene. 

At several of the stations we found horses 
ready harnessed awaiting the arrival of General 
Mouravieff, who, from the report of a courier, 
was hourly expected. 





We purchased some Persian powder for ex- 
| terminating vermin, which we were told would 
be very useful at times in such lodgings as a 
In many villages and | traveller might chance upon on the road. We 
towns at night we found watch-fires burning, and | also added to-our store of provisions, and after 
in places where there were military stations | spending a part of three days and two whole 
there were officers awaiting his arrival. We nights within doors, the first since leaving 
made most excellent time over this portion of Ekaterinburg, we renewed our journey in as 
the road, being considered the avant-couriers of| good if not better condition and health than 
the General, as our party held special podoroj- when we left Moscow twenty-five days previous. 
naya from him. We experienced on this part 
of the road the severest cold yet met with—50° 
below zeru. 

We reached Tomsk after the worst, the coldest, ; 
and the most tiresome, but the fastest night’s| A favorite argument of the American pro- 
ride since we left Moscow. slavery advocates, in defence of one of the privi- 

We were compelled to alight at every station | leges of their ‘“ peculiar institution ”—viz., the 
and warm ourselves, examine the condition of| legal right of the owner to cruelly ill-treat, tor- 
our sleigh, as well as the state of our half-frozen | ture, and maim his slave—is, that he will cer- 
faces and feet, dislocated bones, and sprained | tainly abstain from so doing, not merely on the 
and battered muscles. On the last day before score of humanity, but of obvious self-interest. 
coming to Tomsk we drove over two hundred; No man in his senses, say they, even although 
miles, and would have even increased upon that, he be hard-hearted and indifferent to the inflic- 
if the road had not become wretchedly bad. .tion of suffering, will depreciate or destroy his 


(To be continued.) 
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own property; therefore, he will not injure or! 
kill his slaves, a valuable property. Now, experi- | 
ence has long shown that this particular reason- | 
ing is utterly fallacious. In numberless instances | 
slave owners have so injured their bondsmen by | 
downright savage cruelty, as to very materially | 
lessen their value as property, to their own mani-| 
fest pecuniary loss. Yet more, examples are by 
no means infrequent of owners absolutely destroy- | 
ing, murdering their slaves, by whipping them | 
to death or shooting them. Thus, facts show | 
that self-interest will not alone prove an impreg- 
nable safeguard against the abuse of power— 
fury, revenge, or other passions nullifying its in- 
fluence. 


} 
' 


Just so it is, on a gigantic scale, between dif. | 
ferent countries. No one pretends to assert that 
war between two nations, tolerably equal in mili- 
tary power, can be anything else than excessively | 
detrimental in its immediate and inevitable results ' 
to their several and mutual interests, insomuch, 
that an immense amount of direct money loss in 
war expenditure is certain on both sides, without | 
reckoning the indirect and incalculable loss from 
the suspension of commercial relations, the with- | 
drawal of men from profitable peaceful avocations, | 
and the money-value of the tens of thousands of 
killed and maimed soldiers. This too clearly | 
proves that self-interest, and national interest, | 
will not restrain men from incurring certain loss | 
of money and of life. 

Every country in Kurope, we believe, (and 
many in other quarters of the globe,) have na- 
tional debts, in nearly all instances of most seri- | 
ous amount in proportion to their population | 
and resources ; and the origin of these national 
debts was almost invariably war; their gradual 
augmentation was caused by war ; their perpetu- | 
ity (humanly speaking) is solely attributable to | 
war and warlike armaments. Everybody reads, | 
from time to time, of new inventions and im-| 
provements in the “deadly art of war;” but it| 
may not be so generally known that they are far | 
more costly than the simple and less effective 
implements of destruction in use half a cen- 
tury ago. The various kinds of improved rifles 
cannot be supplied at the price of superannuated 
“Old Brown Bess’’—the common flint musket 
of former days ; and as an example of the vastly 
increased costliness of actual warfare, we may 
mention that, during the great conflict which ter- 
minated in the final overthrow of the first Na-| 
poleon, solid shot was the missile almost invari- | 
ably fired from cannon, whereas shells are now 
usually preferred, as being much more destruc. | 
tive. A 32Ib. ball will cost only 5s., but a 321b. 
shell, filled ready for firing, costs 20s., and its 
charge of powder and wadding 12s.—in all 32s. ! 
A 68lb. shell, powder, etc., costs 38s., and the | 
guns to fire it (weighing each from three to 
five tons, in round numbers) cost £65 to £95 
each. The “standing armies and navies” of 
Europe, even on what is drolly enough called 


, by death or maiming! 


the “ Peace Establishment,” are on a prodigious 
scale. 

Millions of men, and thousands of ships, kept 
in constant preparation for war! Fifteen per 
cent. of the adult male population of Europe are 
said to be required to supply the complements of 
standing armies and navies; and what a terrible 
comment on the spirit of this boasted era of 
civilization is the single portentous fact, that the 
newly completed naval arsenal of Cherbourg, in 
France, has cost, from first to last, (on the able 
authority of the “Revue des Deux Mondes,”) 
the astounding sum of £7,611,000 sterling! 

As regards the comparative cost of standing 
armies in various countries, (in time of peace 
only,) a Belgium paper asserts that “ the soldier 
costs annually each inhabitant of England 12s. 
6d. ; France, 10s. 10d. ; Austria, 6s. 55d.; Prus- 
sia, 5s. 543d ;”’ and that “ the maintenance of their 
armies, in time of peace, costs the countries of 
Europe, annually, £73,313,750, and the fleets, 
£17,687 ,500—total, £91,011,250!"’ If that re- 
presents peace, what amount would represent the 
annual cost of a general European war? We 
are aghast at the idea. 

The expense of the two greatest navies in the 
world, during the last seven years, is stated (on 
English official authority) to be, for England, 
£53,179,000 ; and for France, £38 935,000. 

What the warfare of a century and a half 


‘has cost Great Britain, in the shape of a na- 


tional debt, unparalleled in maynitude through- 
out the world, every direct tax-payer knows, and 
every indirect tax-payer at least ought to have 
some idea. We cease to marvel at this debt, 
when we learn the cost to England of the great 
wars only which occurred during the period in 
question. 

The ablest statistical writers—the men most 
competent to form a practical judgment on 
money value in any shape, and to authoritatively 
state the national loss or gain from any given 


problem—would despair to calculate the positive 


loss incurred by any country by the employment 


of hundreds of thousands of fine young men in 


warfare or preparation for warfare, in lieu of 


| devoting themselves to industrial pursuits. And 


then, the positive, irreparable loss to the nation 
Every man killed or dis- 
abled in war requires another man to supply his 
place—and that, in turn, creates a fresh vacuum 
in the list of productive labor. At the conclusion 
of the late Russian war, the following statement 
of our losses in men appeared in the public jour- 
nals :—“ England, since the commencement of 
the war, has lost 19,584 gallant men by death 
inaction, wounds, and disease; and 2873 have 
been besides discharged from the service on ac- 
count of the two latter causes. England has 
sealed her declaration of unflinching devotion to 
the cause of national independence by the sacri- 
fice of 22,457 gallant soldiers. Of these, 1995 
fell bravely in action, about 1621 sunk under 
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their wounds, 4279 died of cholera, and 11,451 


of other diseases. The losses of the French, as 
far as they have been ascertained, amount to 
60,000. Count Orloff admitted in Paris, that 
the Russian loss has not been less than 500,000. 
The loss sustained by the Sardinians has not 
been, and the loss sustained by the Turks never 
will be ascertained.” 

That very war cost England alone, according 
to careful calculations, the sum of one hundred 
millions sterling! What might, or rather might 
not, have been done for our noble old Christian 
island by a proper application of such an enor- 
mous amount? We copy one estimate showing 
how the hundred millions might have been ex- 
pended :— 


We might have provided— 


19%» British School-rooms . at £1,000 each £1,000,000 





























100 National ditto . : “6 1000 « 1,000,000 
1000 Infant ditto . ‘ “« 1,000 « 1,000,000 
A National Gallery for the Fine Arts . ** — 2,000,000 
100 Schools of Design ® ; * 10.000 « 1,000,000 

20 Reformatory Schools . WW0o * 1,000,000 
100 Homes for Governesses ° * 10,000 1,000,000 
100 Playgrounds and Gymnasiums « 10,000 «€ 1,000,000 
200 Mechanics’ Institutes . ; “« §,000 1,000,000 
100 Public Libraries : ‘ * 10,000 1,000,000 
100 Baths and Washhouses ° * J0o000 “ 1,000,000 
1000 Temperance Halls ‘ ; * 1,000 1,000, ':00 

20 Asyiums for the Blind . “ 50,000 « 1,000,000 

20 Ditto for the Deafand Dumb. * 50,000 “ 1,000,000 


20 Public Parks at £500,000 each 


Park 5000 acres, at £100 per acre ‘ — 10,000,000 


Drainage and Sanitary Improvements ‘* ‘ 5,000,000 
Medical attendance of the Poor . & — 3,000,000 
2W Penitentiaries for Females 60,000 * 1,000,000 


100 Refuges for Prisoners . © 10,000 


1,000,000 

1000 Soup Kitchens ; . 7s 1,000 «6 1,000,000 
100 Sets of Almshouses . - * se “ 1,000,000 
10 Public Hospitals * 200,000 “ 2,000,000 
10 Hospitals for Consumption * 100,000 ** 1,000 ,000 
20 Fever Hospitals 7 ‘ . ™ 60.000 1,000,000 
2) Opthalmic Hospitals ¢ - * Bee « 1,000,000 
100 Floating Hospitals for Sailors . 10,000 1,000,000 
100 Hospitels for Drunkard’s 10,000 1,000,000 
10 Hospitals for Lying -in a . | 10000 « 1.000.000 
10 Sea-vathing Infirmaries . * 100,000 « 1,000,000 
A Fleet of 2000 Fishing boats ~ = 500 1,000,000 
2000 Sets of Nets . - «— nO * 1,000,000 
2000 Life Boats * . e. = soo 1,000,000 
20 Orphan Asylums ‘ . *§ §0000 * 1,000,000 


All this would have cost just halfthe sum. £50,000,000 
Let us therefore proceed ; we might, further, have pro- 
vided— 
20 Churches and Chapels, at average cost of £5000 . £10,009,000 
200 Ministers’ Incomes of £500 « year, for 10 years 10,000,000 
4000 Schoolmasters’ Salaries of £250, for 10 years 10,000,000 
City Mission and o:her Home Missionary objects 5,000,000 
Foreign Missions, including Contioental and Colonial 5,000,000 
Bible Society p fe ‘ . . 1,000,000 
Religious Tract Society : 1,000,000 
Ragged School Union p ° ‘ ‘ 1,000,009 
Leaving still «even millions sterling available for other objects 
of usefulness or benevolence. The items of course may be varied 
according to the taste and sympathies of the reader 


Hitherto we have considered only the sordid 
cost of war—the “ of the earth, earthy ’’ point of 
view; but think of the sin and sorrow, the mis- 
ery, the distress, the woe and wailing, the 
broken hearts offered up thereby on the altar of 
the spirit of mutual destructiveness! ‘“ Whence 
come wars and fightiags among you’? come they 
not hence, even of your lusts that war in your 


members ?’’—Leisure Hour. 
tO 


Unless centred on the highest object of love, 
the soul becomes enamored even of pleasures in- 
nocent in themselves; indulges in them to the 
injury of its capacity for higher pleasure, and 
hazards its birthright for a mess of pottage.— 
J.J. Fox. 


REVIEW. 


From the American Missionary. 
SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


Brief Notes taken on a tour round the island of Hawaii, 
in the Autumn of 1859. 


BY JONATHAN 8. GREEN. 


From the high lands of Kohala, where we 
now stand and look down on Waimea, the pros- 
pect is exceedingly grand. To the left, towering 
nearly 14,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
stands Mauna Kea, still retaining a portion of 
the last winter’s crop of snow, and casting its 
shadow on the plain below. To the right, like 
a sentinel, overlooking the district of Kona, 
rises Hualalai, a mountain of some 9,000 feet ; 
while directly before us, but at a great distanee, 
Mauna Loa rears its majestic dome 13,760 feet 
towards the heavens. Near the top of this im- 
mense mountain the fires of the volcano burst 
forth in 1855 in terrifie grandeur, pouring their 
streams of liquid fire down its side, destroying 
every thing in its way, trees, earth and rocks, 
drinking up streams of water, till after many 
weeks the fearful element approached a place 
only about six miles from the bay and village of 
Hilo, when it ceased to flow. Soin February 
of this year, there occurred another eruption at 
nearly the same spot, though the lava stream 
took another direction. We can now see the 
smoke from some five or six mouths of craters 
on the slope of this mountain; and can trace 
for miles, by the smoke and gases, the lava 
stream on its way to the seain the district of 
Kona. What an immense quantity of burning 
matter has this mountain disgorged these few 
years last past. What will be the end of these 
terrible eruptions? Fora long time we gazed 
on these mountains, the smoking craters, and 
the plains below, with adoring thoughts of the 
power and majesty of God, the Creator. “Great 
and marvellous are thy works, Lord God Al- 
mighty.” 

Again, we stand upon the brink of the preei- 
pice, nearly perpendicular, which overhangs the 
valley of Waipio, the most spacious and pic- 
turesque one of the islands. It is filled with 
kalo patches, fish-ponds, and habitations of men ; 
but at this great distance, they all appear like 
mimic representations of those objects. Even 
the large meeting-house, which is being erected 
there, seems from this height like a child’s play 
house. Here is a fall of water of extraordinary 
beauty, and when the stream is swollen by 
mountain rains, it must be magnificent. Now 
the stream is small. It comes down from the 
high lands about Waimea, till it reaches the 
precipice at the head of the valley. This is a 
perpendicular rock, supposed to be 2,000 feet in 
height. The rivulet leaps down this precipice, 
perhaps 100 feet into a basin of the rock, and 
thence the entire distance, say 1,900 feet, into 
the chasm below. Some portion of the stream, 
in its great descent, becomes mist, and ascends 
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or goes off laterally. The water, however, seeks 
the ocean at the mouth of the valley, some two 
miles distant, filling the kalo patches in its 
course. The appearance of this valley is ro- 
mantic and pleasing, in a high degree. 

Again, at Kilauea, having visited the hot 
springs above, also the sulphur-banks, all created 
by the stream which ascends from below through 
the crevices, and having descended some 1200 
feet into the great crater of Kilauea, and walked 
two miles or more over immense fields of lava, 
some of it smooth, and other parts broken up 
into slabs of every size; we now stand on a 
broken letlge of lava, and look down, perhaps 
25 feet, into a sunken crater which may be 500 
feet long and 300, or possibly 400 feet broad. 
This is the only active crater at present at 
Kilauea, but from this we learn all. It is a fear- 
ful spot. We literally “stand on ’’ (not slippery, 
as Watts tell us,) “ rocks, 

And fiery billows roll below.”’ 

We have been watching this area for two 
hours, with the deepest interest, not a single 
moment of which bas there been the slightest 
cessation in the action of these fearful fires. Two 
or three fountains under the ledge which, at the 
height of some 15 feet, surrounds the lake, have 
been constantly playing, rushing out from be- 
neath the incumbent rock, and throwing their 
fiery waves on to a little island (thrown up in 
the midst of the lake), like the surf dashing on 
the shore of some rock-bound coast, or throwing 
their jets high in the air. Anon, near the mid- 
dle of the caldron there would be a slight com- 
motion, then a bubble would rise to the surface 
and break. This is followed by others, till in a 
few minutes an area of a rod or two is in a whirl 
of excitement, rolling its waves in every direc- 
tion, and throwing jets into the air 20 and 30, 
and some of them perhaps 50 feet. This has 
been repeated many times during the two hours 
we have stood here. And now the entire lake 
is on the move like counter currents of the sea. 
We can see them meeting, in each direction as 
they approach the island, open and receive into 
their burning jaws huge slabs of cooled lava, 
which melt as sheets of dry paper would con- 
sume in a furnace of fire. We are satisfied with 
this fearful sight. 

Again, at Honaunau, the house of Keave, the 
sacred depository of the bones of departed kings. 
For the last hour we have been standing on the 
foundation of this house (nothing remains of the 
house or the images about it), walking over the 
heiaus or huge piles of stones, on which sacri- 
fices were once offered to Hawaiian gods; and 
examining the large Punhonua, or city of Refuge, 
all of which are described by Ellis in his “ Tour 
round Hawaii.” The wall on this side is, as he 
says, 12 feet high and 15 feet thick, but there 
is no opening, and I judge, from every appear- 
ance, there has never been one. The Punhovua 
must have been entered from the sea, and from 
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the south side. The labor of erecting these 
heiaus, and this huge wall must have been very 
great, and the number of workmen immense. 

Again, we have been standing on the rocks 
where Capt. Cook fell by the hand of violence. 
What a scene must that have been! What a 
fall from being worshipped as the god Lono, 
to being dragged over these lava stones by an 
infuriated mob up these heights, and offered a 
sacrifice to some Hawaiian god! How peaceful 
do we find every thing now on this tragie spot. 

Once more at Kiholo. Here we are at the 
village of Kiholo, near the lava flow, where the 
streams of liquid fire are pouring into the ocean. 
We reached this village about 4 o'clock, P. M., 
and immediately walked over the fish-pond of 
the king, some two miles in circumference, but 
which is now a heap of lava slabs of every size 
and shipe. On the top of these slabs lie the sand 
and shells which lay at the bottom of the pond. 
The lava flow just reached the sea at the little 
fishing valley of Wainanelii, destroying most of 
the houses, the cocoanut trees, and filling up the 
little harbor. It has spread some three miles in 
width, till it has reached this village of Kiholo. 
We walked over a considerable tract of the 
cooled lava, which at a little distance resembled 
a lake when the ice is breaking up and suddenly 
freezes again. We had a guide with us whom 
we followed till we came to the fires. These 
seemed to be branches of the main lava stream, 
running in several directions, as they found fissures 
in the cooled lava. In some places the streams 
were very sluggish, almost stationary, as they 
erept along over the blocks of lava nearly level ; 
and then the flow was quite rapid as it came to 
a steep place in the rocks. Into these molten 
streams we thrust our sticks, and drew out the 
matter which adhered to them, and preserved 
them as specimens of the lava of Kiholo. This 
was no easy mutter, On account of the excessive 
heat of the stream. 

We designed to take a canoe, about sunset, 
that we might reach the place where the lava 
flows into the sea at dusk, view it awhile, and re- 
turn to the shore so soon as the mountain breeze 
should set in, being warned of the fact that this 
breeze would drive the smoke and gases into our 
faces. But happily for us, a gentle south wind 
blew, which counteracted the breeze from the 
mountain. We therefore waited till it was quite 
dark, when we were rowed about a mile and a half 
over a quiet sea, till on a sudden, as we turned 
round a projecting cliff, we beheld a phase of 
Pele, which left all we had yet seen in the back 
ground. I despair of giving any one who has 
not witnessed something like it, an impression 
of its grandeur. 

There were three streams of the molten lava, 
which rolled down a pale or precipice of some 25 
feet on each side of a hillock, of some 25 feet 
broad at its base, and 15 feet high. One stream 
we judged to be 12 feet wide, each of the others 6 
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fect. The two latter were separated by an island 
near the top of the pale, but united ere they 
reached the water. Though the water was said 
to be very deep, yet, so long had the flow con- 
tinued, that another hillock was forming at the 
base of the old one. The matter of the fluw 
would there accumulate, till at length a huge 
mass, tons perhaps, would tumble into the water, 
causing the most furious boiling to a great dis- 
tance all around, and sending up a great amount 
of steam. Though we were 50 or 60 feet dis- 
tant, we found the water nearly scalding hot. 
We could see to read by the light caused by the 
fire, as we satin the canoe. We remained a long 
time, and could have sat during the night, so 
far as admiration of the scene was concerned. 
Still we felt that it was enough. We had seen 
the fires of the voleano in every phase, and pru- 
dence dictated a retreat from what might prove 
a dangerous proximity. We left, highly grati- 
fied and thankful to our God and preserver. 
During the whole night, the heavens were 
lighted up with the reflected light from these 
raging fires. 

In journeying round Hawaii, I was forcibly 
struck with the ruinous influence of volcanic 
fires. All the islands are volcanic, and all of 
them have not a little waste land in consequence. 
But no island of the group suffers so much as 
Hawaii. I cannot say exactly what proportion 
But 


of her surface is partially or wholly ruined. 
taking her three mountains, | think that not 
less than three-fourths of her acres are unfit for 


cultivation. And still her fires are burning. 
Her huge Mauna Loa seems to be a great de- 
posit of hidden fires, ready to burst forth and 
destroy all before them. 


ooo 
HUMILITY. 


The bird that soars on highest wing 
Builds on the ground her lowly nest ; 

And she that doth most sweetly sing, 
Sings in the shade when all things rest: 

In lark and nightingale we see 

What honor hath humility. 


When Mary chose ‘‘ the better part,’’ 
She meekly sat at Jesus’ feet ; 
And Lydia’s gently opened heart 
Was made for God’s own temple meet ; 
Fairest and best adorned is she 
Whose clothing is humility. 


The Saint that wears heaven’s brightest crown, 
In deepest adoration bends ; 
The weight of glory bows him down 
Then most, when most his soul ascends ; 
Nearest the throne itself must be 
The footstool of humility. 
Montgomery. 


—~<or- 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
Forgien InretuiceNce.—English advices are to the 
13th ult. 
Great Brrram.—Indian affairs and the bill for 


abolishing the duty on paper occupied the attention 
of Parliament. 
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The Great Eastern had been thrown open for exhi- 
bition and it was expected that she would be com- 
pleted in time to accompany the Prince of Wales to 
Canada. 

Henry Kaye Norton, first mate, and Thomas King, 
second mate of the American ship Evening Star, had 
been arrested in Liverpool, for a violent assault on a 
seaman named Samuel Adams. The first mate was 
fined and discharged, but the second mate was re- 
manded to await the effect of the injuries, which 
were principally inflicted by him. 


The Superior Council of Commerce, appointed to 
investigate questions relating to the commercial 
treaty with England, had held its first meeting in 
Paris, and would continue to meet three times a 
week. 

Iraty.—The report of the sailing of Garibaldi to 
the aid of the Sicilians is confirmed. A letter from 
Genoa, under date of the 6th ult., states that he had 
embarked from that place during the previous night, 
with 2200 volunteers. Three steamers were lying in 
the offing to which the men were conveyed in de- 
tachments from various points within a range of 
four or five miles of coast. No authentic account of 
his landing had been received, though it was ramored 
that he had landed at Orezza, in Calabria. Insur- 
gents from different parts of Italy and Calabria had 
disembarked at Trapani. A report was current that 
an insurrectionary movement had taken place in 
Calabria. A Turin dispatch of the 11th ult., states 
that Garibaldi’s vessels had touched at Talmonia, 
in Tuscany, in order to take in provisions, to put the 
forces in better condition, and to add some officers to 
their ranks. Garibaldi had taken his only son with 
him to Sicily. Much uncertainty prevails as to the 
state of things in Sicily, but every thing known in- 
dicates that fresh risings ma ay be expected. 

Several members of the Sacred College have sug- 
gested to the Pope the convocation at Rome of repre- 
sentatives from every Catholic Power, who should 
examine into the state of affairs in the ‘Papal States, 
and point out what reforms it would be expedient to 
carry out. The Pope appeared disposed to favor the 
suggestion. The enlistment of Irishmen for the Pa- 
pal army was proving very successful. 

Later.—By the steamship Arabia, European intelli- 
gence to the 19th ult., has been received. 

Theodore Parker died at Florence on the 10th ult. 

The British Government had issued a proclamation 
against the enlistment of men in Ireland for the army 
of the Pope. 

At the request of the French minister at Naples, 
four French ships of war have been dispatchec thither. 
The reports respecting Garibaldi are conflicting. 
One account states that he had captured the most 
important positions in Sicily, with the exception of 
Palermo and Messina. After the landing at Marsala 
was effcted, the Neapolitan frigates bombarded the 
town without previous warning, but the commanders 
of the British vessels interposed for the protection of 
the inhabitants. 

It is also reported that the king of Naples has ap- 
plied for foreign intervention, and that atreaty, offen- 
sive and defensive, has been concluded between 
Naples, Rome, Austria, and all the deposed Italian 
sovereigns. Garibaldi is said to be moving on Paler- 
mo. At Naples, great consternation is said to prevail, 
the people making tumultuous demonstrations and 
every thing betokening a general insurrection. It 
was positively asserted that the French army of 
Rome had received orders to evacuate that city, and 
it was also reported that the Sardinian government 
had ordered the garrison of Central Italy to make a 
rapid movement towards the Pontifical frontier. 
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Sparn.—Marshal O’Donnell had arrived at Madrid, 
and was enthusiastically received by the inhabitants. 
The army of Africa was to enter Madrid on the 11th | 
ult. Negotiations were taking place on the subject! 
of the late capture of the American vessels. 


Cuixa.—The ultimatum of the Allies was delivered | 
to the Chinese authorities on the 8th of Third month. | 
An answer was expected in the course of the week. | 
The Allies were to occupy Chusan immediately. 
British troops from India were arriving in quick suc- 
cession. No part of the French force from Europe | 
had arrived. It was rumored that a collision had | 
taken place between the Chinese and Russians on} 
the frontier. Accounts from Shanghai state that the 
import trade was virtually suspended in censequence | 


of the movements of the insurgents, who were re- | 
ported to have taken Hangchow. 


Mexico.—Advices from Mexico to the 16th ult. 
have been received. Gen. Zuloaga had issued a de- 
cree deposing Miramon and assuming the Presidency, | 
but had afterwards been seized and delivered to} 
Miramon. News of the victory of the Constitu-| 
tionalist Jeader, Gen. Uraga, over Gen. La Vega, near | 
San Luis Potosi, having reached Miramon, he rapidly | 
concentrated all his available forces and left the 
capital, to meet the advance of Uraga and give him | 
battle. Miramon levied another forced loan on| 
foreigners and natives alike, before his departure | 
from the capital. 


New Grenapa.—The revolution in New Granada | 
is progressing. Mosquera had seized the town of 
Buonaventura, and declared the State independent | 
of the Federal Government. 


Domestic.—California dates are to 5th mo. 11th. 

The crops of hay and grain have been considerably 
jamaged, in some sections, by the rains, but general- 
ly throughout this State and Oregon an abundant | 
harvest is anticipated. A deaf, dumb and blind; 
asylum is to be erected shortly in San Francisco, the | 
necessary funds having been provided by the State. 

The immigration to the Washoe silver mines con- | 
tinued as great as ever, but speculation in claims | 
had materially subsided. All the arable land in the | 
vicinity of Carson and Virginia cities was taken up, 
and the farmers were busy putting in crops to supply 
the wants of the transient population. 

The Japanese treaty was ratified at Washington on 
the 22d ult. 

Another slaver, named the ‘‘ Williams,’’ has been 
captured by the U. S. steamer Wyandotte, and 
brought to Key West. The Williams is said to be a| 
down-east built vessel, and was calculated to carry a 
large number of slaves. The poor negroes on board 
were in a most wretched state, and were decimated 
by sickness. 

"A most destructive toruado, accompanied by thun- 
der and lightning and torrents of rain, passed over 
Ohio and portions of Kentucky, on the evening of | 
the 2lst ult. Great numbers of houses were un-| 
roofed, others entirely demolished or greatly injured ; 
telegraph lines were prostrated, trees uprooted, and 
great damage done to railroads in many places. A 
train on the Covington and Lexington railroad was 
blown from the track, and the locomotive and cars 
were demolished, but the passengers happily escaped | 
injury. A number of boats in the Ohio river were 
sunk, with all on board, and others greatly damaged. 
The tornado was especially severe at Cincinnati, 
where many persons were injured and several lives 
lost. 

Coxaress.—On the 22d ult. the deficiency bill was 
returned to the Senate from the House, with the 
Senate’s amendment stricken out, which gave to the 
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widow of Lewis T. Linn arrears of mileage. The 
Senate receded from this amendment, but insisted 
on its amendments to the Consular and Diplomatic 
bill, and a committee of conference was appointed. 
Gwinn, of California, introduced a bill to grant alter- 
nate sections of land to California for railroad pur- 
poses. On the 23d, a message was received from the 
President relative to the capture of more Africans, 
off the Isle of Pines, by the U. 8S. steamer Wyan- 
dotte. It was referred to the Judiciary Committee. 
Benjamin, of Louisiana, from the Judiciary Commit- 
tea, reported a bill in response to the President’s 
message relative to the disposal of the Africans 


| landed at Key West. The bill was laid over. The 


bill to increase the pay of the navy was taken up, 
and the amendments of the House concurred in. On 
the 24th, Benjamin, of Louisiana, called the attention 
of Senators to the necessity of an immediate con- 
sideration of the bill to provide for the Africans now 
at Key West. The bill authorizes the President to 


| enter into a contract for the support of the Africans 


for six months from the date of their landing on the 
coast of Africa, provided the cost shall not exceed 
$100 for each person. Pugh, of Ohio, offered an 
amendment extending the time during which the 
Africans shall be supported to one year, which was 
adopted, and the bill was passed after considerable 
discussion. Most of the 25th was consumed in de- 
bate on Davis’s Territorial resolutions. A communi- 
cation from the Postmaster General was received on 
the 26th, in relation to the late defalcation in the 
New York Post Office, stating that the fact was first 
made known to the Department on the 10th of the 
Fifth month. The bill relating to patents was taken 
up, and amended by striking out that portion which 
declared that no appeal should be had from the de- 
cision of the Commissioner; also transferring the 
appointment of the new Board of Examiners in Chief 
from the Commissioner to the President of the United 
States, by and with the consent of the Senate. The 
bill was then passed. The Indian Appropriation bill 
was amended and passed. Davis’s Territorial resolu- 
tions were debated at length, from day to day, and 
severally adopted. 


On the 28th, the bill making appropriations to com- 
plete the geological surveys of Oregon and Washing- 
ton Territories, was taken up and passed. A report 
was presented from the Committee of Conference on 
the Military Academy bill, which was agreed to. 
Dixon, of Connecticut, offered a resolution that 
Thaddeus Hyatt be removed from the common jail, 
and permitted to remain free from restraint within 
the limits of the City of Washington; which being 
objected to, was laid over. The Post Office Deficiency 
bill was taken up and discussed. 


In the House of Representatives, on the 22d, Dawes, 
from the Committee on élections, reported resolutions 
declaring Francis P. Blair entitled to a seat in the 
House from the First Congressional District of Mis- 
souri. The consideration of the Atlantic and Pacific 
Telegraph bill was resumed and the amendments 
proposed by the Post Office committee were explained 
by Colfax, of Indiana. These amendments provide 
that the Government shall pay $40,000 per annum 
for the transmission of messages, and the public at 
the rate of three dollars for ten words. The bill to 
prevent the sale of public lands to others than actual 
settlers until ten years after they have been survey- 
ed, was passed. 

The Senate’s amendment to the Military Academy 
bill, providing for the calling into the field of a 
mounted regiment of Texas volunteers, was disagreed 
to. A message from the President in relation,to the 
captured Africans, similar to that sent to the Senate, 
was received and referred. 





